The Art of Infighting 


This short document is dedicated to the various ways a pugilist can get on the inside, with 
aggressive and forward movements, and options for “static” novices with lack of head 
movement for inside-fighting. 


(For novices who are yet to succeed in sparring.) 


Lin Kaneko 
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Definition of Infighting 


What is infighting? Infighting is short for “inside-fighting”, meaning close quarters-combat, a 
term used in combat sports and MMA. 


Infighting generally means to fight close, generally fighters with shorter reach infight as they 
find it harder to fight at long or mid-range without being stopped by the longer reach of their 
opponents. 


The purpose of this document is to inform fighters, novices and hobbyist pugilists to better 
understand and to improve their close-quarters combat. 

A lot of boxers with shorter reach find it hard, especially earlier in their journey, to land their 
punches and get on the inside during sparring sessions and find themselves having to lean 
forwards and having long step-ins to hit their targets, this used to be the case for myself. 


A lot of modern boxing gyms focus a lot on the in-and-out aspect of boxing, outside-boxing 
or “outboxing”, gyms focusing on amateur competition are often like this, after all; this sport 
is known as the game of hitting and not being hit. In European boxing gyms, the idea of 
outboxing is even more established, the outboxing Soviet style of boxing originated in 
Europe. 


Now, for some of the readers of this document, I assume outboxing is quite hard, you get 
clipped and pieced up by the jabs of your taller counterparts; this is why you must resort to 


infighting. 


Power Punching 


Power punching is an important aspect of an inside-fighter, it helps drive back your opponent 
and make them retreat or freeze, it also staggers and hurts your opponent, why this is so 
important is because a punch without punch is nothing to fear, outside or point-fighting is a 
valid way of fighting, but when wearing gloves, the contact of the punch is cushioned and 
lacks any influence. You see a lot of fighters cover up from light taps, but once an 
experienced boxer realises the blows carry no threat; they will close in and strike. 


The knowledge I will be preaching in this document are from my own experiences, as well as 
external sources such as online videos, articles, bouts which I studied, and has influence from 
Jack Dempsey’s book, “Championship Fighting”. 


Beforehand, you should know that you must punch towards the centre of your view or stance, 
this is the powerline, and this is the direction your force with be directed towards. 


The easiest and most effective way to generate power is stepping, more specifically, if you 
want to produce great punch you fall forward; your weight falling forwards and sinking onto 
the foot you’re stepping with- it generates forward momentum and acceleration, thus creating 
force. Get into your boxing stance, you can have your arms dangling at your side, you need 
only your lower body for this exercise. In your stance, step 6-10 inches with your lead foot, 
you should “fal?” into the step, your bodyweight falling onto your lead leg; this is the falling 
step, and you can also do the same with your rear leg. Try this exercise two or three more 
times, afterwards, attempt doing the same with the addition of a jab or a straight, this not only 
increases your reach but also adds speed to your punch. Punching towards the powerline 
while stepping helps with the concentration of power, with your mass and fist shooting 
towards the same direction. You could also lean a little bit to the side so that your arm and 
feet are aligned better for a better “powerline”. 


The next way to generate power, though not as effective as the falling step, is a technique 
called the “shoulder whirl”. 

This is simply rolling and turning over the shoulder of the punching arm, this isn’t greatly 
influential for power punching but it does create speed and more snap into the punch. You 
should have your shoulder partially or fully covering and protecting your chin when you do 
this, this helps defensively than with the offensively; I’d assume you would know how to 
punch, but in this document I will be explaining the nuances of punching. 

For this exercise that you will do, you must stand upright with feet shoulder width apart. You 
will now extend one of your arms forward without any rotation, a vertical punch; you will 
aim towards the middle of your view, about chin high, you can try this out with either arm. 
Next, you will extend your arm again but when near full extension, you will roll and turn 
over your shoulder. This is called the shoulder whirl, and when punching, this will increase 
your punching speed slightly and add in a bit of explosiveness into your punch, but not as 
much as the falling step. 


For looping punches such as hooks and uppercuts, you could do another technique called the 
upwards surge. You dip your knees slightly, like when you slip a punch, and then you extend 


your knees upwards but not with full extension, it is like the body mechanics of a squat and it 
creates power from your legs leaping upwards- thus it is named the upwards surge. You can 
do it with normal hooking and uppercutting technique, simply the addition of dipping your 
knees and extending upwards. You may also try doing the opposite when standing upright 
with hooks, by bend your legs lower and shifting your weight down. If you do this with your 
lead hand, when extending your knees, you should not be leaning forwards, but your 
bodyweight should be shifted to your rear leg. When doing this with your right hand, you 
would shift your bodyweight onto your lead leg. 


Straight punches from your rear hand should be powered by the rotation of your hips and 
torso, with punches that generally don’t involve stepping such as hooks and uppercuts, they 
should also be powered mainly by the rotation of the hips and the upwards surge. 


Blocks and Parries 


Blocking and parrying are basic techniques used in fighting, blocking is a technique where 
you use your arms, forearms and gloves to meet strikes to prevent them from landing to your 
head or body, in other martial arts such as Muay Thai they use their legs and other parts of the 
body to block attacks. Parries are also another defensive technique, however they aren’t as 
punishing as taking a blow head on with your arm, as they redirect the opponent’s strike 
when used accurately. 


Let’s get into the blocking techniques of boxing. 

When blocking strikes to the head, you tighten your fists and have your hands pressed tightly 
against your head. A good puncher would have the capability to knock your gloves away 
from your face, so when being pummelled, whether it be in the corner of the ring or against 
the ropes; you must tighten (not tense) your arms and have them pressing onto your head or 
body, you could press your forehead against your gloves too for added stability, but blocking 
is usually a last-ditch effort, and is preferable to use parries instead. 

When blocking straight punches to the head, you should slide your glove up to eyebrow level 
while turning your body toward the direction of your opponent’s strike. If your opponent is 
punching with their left hand, you turn your body slightly right, if they strike with their right 
hand, you turn your body to the left. If you can’t, you can just use a high guard and block 
statically with your gloves. 

Blocking hooks has the same principle as the straight blocks, however you shift your glove to 
the side of your head and press your glove against your temple or near your ear. You should 
turn your body while doing so and crunch your torso as you do so to block more effectively. 
You should not lift your entire arm and expose your body, your elbow or forearm should be 
close enough to your body, so that if necessary; you can quickly prevent strikes from landing 
on your stomach, ribs or liver. MMA blocks are different from boxing blocks, due to the 
smaller gloves there is less padding and surface area to defend yourself, which is why in 
mixed martial arts the blocks they use are more exaggerated; you’re a boxer, you don’t need 
to use your entire arm. 

Blocking shots to the body is similar to blocking against strikes to the temple, when blocking 
body shots you lower and adjust your arm to the solar plexus or to the side of your body; 
around the ribs, this way your elbows and forearms will protect you from strikes. 

When blocking body shots, you should turn your body slightly while bringing your forearm 
inwards to cover the solar plexus and stomach. When blocking hooks or blows to the side of 
your body, such as your ribs or liver, you should bend and crunch your body to the side, while 
lowering your arm slightly so that you can get the most coverage for your body. 


Parries are generally with your hand but can be used with your forearms. Parrying is a subtle 
defensive technique which involves the redirection of your opponent’s punch, the three types 
of parries being the normal parry which is a subtle movement of you slapping your 
opponent’s fist to the side, the down parry, which is a parry which you slap downwards, it is 
still a subtle movement however, and then there’s the unique loop or circle parry; I won’t be 
explaining that however as it is more of a complex move and harder to pull off from my 


experience. 

I did not include the catch as it is not a parry, but in fact a hand-block, instead of redirecting a 
punch, you absorb and take it head on with the palm of your hand. 

You must have your hands in guarding position, hands close to your face when parrying, 
overextending your arm away from your guard will create openings in your defence. 


These are the two ways of defending yourself against punches without the use of head 
movement. 


Level Changing 


Level changing is when you lower or heighten your stature when punching your target. 


For example, you have a high stature when punching your opponent’s head, suddenly, you 
lower stature and throw a jab to the body. That is an example of basic level changing, by 
lowering your body and target you’re aiming at, you become an elusive target. If your 
opponent is a head-hunter, level changing is especially useful, as you face less danger in 
getting caught when level changing as your opponent won’t think to aim lower. 


Mistakes a lot of novices make is the lack of level changing when aiming for the body. Your 
coach may tell you to work the body, and when you do exactly that you get clipped, stunned 
and knocked down, why is that? 

That is because of the fact that you aren’t truly level changing, you must lower your stature as 
you punch low to become a more elusive target, when you throw a punch to the body without 
level changing your head and chin is wide open, despite aiming lower, your head is still in the 
same position as it was. If you lower your stature, you become more elusive, as well as get 
your head out of the way from oncoming attacks; the arm you’re punching with will also act 
as a barrier for your opponent’s punches as your arm is in the way. 


When you punch low, you must bend your knees and lower your body, when you punch 
upward you extend your knees and become a taller target, do not stay low, come up as well. 
You can still punch high while being low, but you should be careful as your opponent may 
read you and time an uppercut or a punch to your lowered head. Level changing makes it 
difficult for your opponent to predict where you'll be next; they would punch low as you go 
low for a body jab but they’II land on your shoulder instead of your head as you’ll already be 
springing back up and shooting at their head. 

You should make sure, however, that when you level change, you don’t focus your weight on 
your rear foot too much, you drive through your opponent and have your weight on your lead 
foot; you aim is to get on the inside and drive your opponent back. 


Level changing is one of the most important tools for an inside fighter, and perhaps any 
fighter in general, you are an elusive boxer, boxing is a thinking mans sport. 


Range and Active Guards 


Range is an important part of fighting, your reach, height and range determine your fighting 
style and understanding your range is key to becoming a good infighter. 


Assuming you’ve already figured out your own reach, let’s talk about defensive movements 
depending on range. 


When you’re out of your opponent’s range you should have a lower guard, gloves stuck to 
your cheeks, resembling Mike Tyson’s peak-a-boo guard slightly. You can relax your 
shoulders but keep your hands to your face, you don’t want to neglect defence, when you’re 
out of range there is no reason for you to tire out your shoulders when you’re generally safe. 
In this range, you should prioritize parries and head movement as those defensive techniques 
are easier to pull off at that distance. 


When you’re mid to close range, you should have a high guard, this guard is beneficial as 
your hands are high enough to protect your head without lifting your arms much, this aids 
you when you’re unable to react in time, your hands are already high enough to block 
punches. If you can use parries and head movement, use it, blocking is the least effective 
defensive tool. 


When you’re using your high guard, you should have your hands high with your thumbs on 
your temple, you should look as if you’re holding binoculars in that guard, do not rely 
entirely on the high guard as it is not some impenetrable shield (unless you are a fellow with 
incredibly strong arms). You can shift your hands and arms to actively block while in the high 
guard. 


Head Movement 


Head movement is one of the most effective ways of getting on the inside however it requires 
more training than parries or blocks, fighters such as Marlon Starling, Mike Tyson and Jack 
Dempsey use this defensive skill to become an active and elusive target 


Mike Tyson and Jack Dempsey were aggressive but elusive boxers due to their head 
movement turning them into a target that disappeared out of their opponent’s view. 


However, simply trying to use head movement in sparring isn’t going to get you anywhere, 
instead you must know how, where and when to use it, and when not to. 


When entering close-quarters, Mike Tyson would generally slip punches when he was at a 
distance where he would be able to see the long-range, sharpshooting straight punches from 
his opponent, by being at that distance he was able to determine whether he could use head 
movement. Being at long-range meant that you could see the telegraphs and tells of your 
opponent much easier, which made it less difficult to use head movement. 


It is not recommended to try to solely use head movement or parries during close-range as 
punches are less visible for you as they travel a shorter distance and are closer to you, 
meaning less telegraphing from your opponent. This is why you must brace yourself by 
tightening yourself and blocking punches. I assume you have the correct technique for 
slipping and rolling, but you aren’t quite sure how to use apply it in sparring, which is why in 
this document it is being explained when, and where to slip, roll, bob and weave. 


Layered Defence 


Layered defence is the defensive skills I mentioned previously put together to become a solid 
formation, a demonstration of multiple defensive skills being used simultaneously. 


Starting off with a basic and commonly taught example; parrying and slipping at the same 
time. This redirects your opponent’s punch and saves you from getting jabbed square in the 
face, but also adds another layer of protection with your head off the centreline, meaning they 
cannot hit you; you are partially out of their vision and that also allows you to set up punches 
from angles they cannot see from. 


Jesse “Bam” Rodriguez, a flyweight and super flyweight world champion, is one of the best 
examples of layered defence. A high guard would normally prohibit your vision as well as 
making head movement noticeably difficult due to the increased size of the head due to the 
gloves. Despite this, Bam Rodriguez uses both a high guard and head movement, even 
though the slips are more exaggerated compared to a traditional, more subtle slip, with the 
slips he uses alongside his high guard, he can block incoming shots if he ever gets caught 
during his attempts to evade a punch, this is a key example of what layered defence is. 


Another example is level changing as you slip, like previously, parrying a jab and slipping, 
but instead of simply doing that, you plunge your weight forward and strike your opponent’s 
body and lower your stature as you slip, this is great offensively and defensively as it allows 
you to be out of your opponent’s striking view, as well as being able to set up punches and 
combinations. 


Strategies for Novices 


I mentioned all the ways a fighter can be elusive and defend themselves, but what about the 
actual topic of closing the distance and being a good inside-fighter? 


Well, for starters, a strong and explosive step in, which allows you to close distance quickly, 
but what if they’re peppering you with the lead hand? Simply parrying or blocking it won’t 
work, as long as you’re not firing back they’ll see you as a moving punching bag. 


This is why you must punch; you must parry or catch their jabs and then immediately explode 
from your feet to close the distance and jab back simultaneously as you do so, follow up with 
rights and various other types of punches if possible. You have dynamite in your hands and 
you got to let them know it, it doesn’t matter if they fire back, just hit them back more, you 
must occupy them with more punches. 


If you can’t parry that’s fine, as soon as their glove hands on your guard, you will step in and 
rush your opponent with sharpshooting straight punches, but if you can parry all the better. 
You should level change as well, it doesn’t require the reflexes and skill as advanced head 
movement and evading techniques but it does make you an evasive and elusive boxer, the act 
of parrying and slipping also works as you’re not relying solely on the slip but rather you’re 
slipping with the parry as two layers of defence. You will get out of their sight and become an 
invisible opponent, you should follow up with a punch to the body too, dipping your legs and 
level changing; this is quite effective despite not requiring fast reflexes, you don’t necessarily 
have to slip the punch, it’s more so just taking your head off the centreline as you parry as an 
additional precaution if you fail the parry the punch. This is one of my favourite and preferred 
ways to close the distance and set up punches. 


Strategies for Experienced Boxers 


For experienced boxers however, you have the capability and skill to use head movement and 
slips, not just taking your head off the centreline as you use an easier defensive technique, but 
reacting as a punch comes towards you. 


The strategies for more experienced or intermediate boxers are the same as novices, however 
you can use much more efficient and less “barbaric” or forceful ways to enter. Slipping 
punches is good, you should start off at a range where your opponent can hit your guard 
however cannot truly hurt you. At this range the attacks of your opponent are clearly visible 
due to them being far from you, meaning you can see punches coming and the movement of 
your opponent’s arm better, therefore you are able to time your slips by seeing your 
opponent’s telegraphs, and come in close with sharp step-ins and body jabs, level changing, 
angling. 


One technique I like to do is called the “D’Amato shift”, where a boxer turns their body and 
feet and hops laterally with both feet, turning and hopping to the side of their opponent, when 
doing this; your rear foot should replace the position of your lead foot as you hop. Moving to 
the side of your opponent creates new openings for you to aim at, such as the side of the 
head, their exposed ribcage, and more. You should only use this when you have cornered 
your opponent. You move away from the front view of your opponent, where they can clearly 
see you, but now you are at their side where they cannot. I like to throw hooks into their face 
or follow up with straight rights to the side of the head, overwhelming them with strikes at an 
angle they cannot hit me. 


Experienced boxers can utilise the level changing and parrying strategies to be an elusive, 
defensive target, as well as closing the distance with sharp step-ins, but with another added 
benefit of head movement, the ability to roll and slip. 


The strategies I listed for closing in are suitable for experienced and novice boxers, and are 
proven to work in the ring, through my experience in sparring and studying the sweet science 
of boxing. 


Escaping Close-Quarters 


What would you do if someone rushes you or challenges you to an infight, and you are being 
utterly overwhelmed by your opponent? 


Well, you escape, and these are the ways you can escape: 

1. If you’re in the middle of the ring or away from the ropes or the corner of the ring, you 
could step back and circle around your opponent using side-stepping footwork. 

2. You could step and bend your body to the side to get your head off the centreline and pivot 
out. 

3. If you’re being overwhelmed against the ropes, you could block majority of your 
opponent’s shots, but instead of simply taking it, you could fire off as they expose themselves 
during their strikes, especially when they create openings as they hook or telegraph with wild, 
reckless swings. You will punch in between their shots, and as you do they will freeze up or 
get stunned temporarily, and you can get out of the way if you manage to make them guard. If 
you can’t punch in between shots, then just brawl it out, it’s a barbaric tactic but it works, try 
to outpunch your opponent. A desperate and frantic barrage of punches to save yourself. 

4. Clinching, and after being told to break you separate and get to a comfortable distance 
where they aren’t overwhelming you. 


Mentality and Courage 


Final advice for novices for becoming a better infighter than you are now, is about your mind. 
Your mind is the biggest part of boxing, as well as having courage. A lot of beginners, when 
sparring, find themselves getting hit by others (which is expected) and they usually flinch or 
shell up, because of the fear of getting hit. As an infighter, you are expected to be hit more, 
when trying to close the distance you are sure to get jabbed at. A lot of learners freeze up and 
become cautious, they stop striking from that fear and that gets them in trouble. This is why, 
in my opinion, the first and foremost thing to have in sparring is not the level changing, or the 
fancy footwork, but courage. 


A tip for learners in sparring is to understand that it’s a spar, that it’s practice and no one is 
trying to hurt you (under the assumption that you are light sparring), as well as trying your 
best to see strikes coming and not trying to close your eyes before they land. As a beginner, 
you are naturally inclined to freeze up and close your eyes, however over time those bad 
habits will be broken. Once you change your mentality from thinking it’s an actual fight, to a 
learning experience, you will start to grow and mature. 


Once you realise that it’s practice, you will feel calmer and will be able to navigate your way 
through sparring better. When sparring, you could focus on certain things instead of “do 
good”, doing good is too broad, what do you want to succeed with? If it’s footwork, then 
focus on footwork, if it’s parries then parries. Having a goal or focus when sparring helped 
me a lot, and setting goals allowed me to rapidly develop my parries and reactions. 


You need to understand that it’s a spar, and most importantly, you need to be courageous. 


Fights to Watch (For Fun and Learning) 
Marlon “Magic Man” Starling vs Donald Curry (1) 
Marlon “Magic Man” Starling vs Mark Breland 
Jesse “Bam” Rodriguez vs Cristian Gonzalez 
Floyd Patterson vs Ingemar Johansson (II) 

Jack Dempsey vs Jess Willard 

Canelo Alvarez vs GGG (Gennadiy Gennadyevich Golovkin) 
Canelo Alvarez vs Dmitry Bivol 

Ronald “Winky” Wright vs Felix “Tito” Trinidad 

. Naoya Inoue vs Marlon Tapales 

10. “Terrible” Tim Witherspoon vs Larry Holmes 

11. Marlon “Magic Man” Starling vs Donald Curry (II) 
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